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to Lysiosquilla. The discussion of a true Squilla from 
the coast of Yucatan by J. E. Ives in 1891, and the truly 
valuable report on the Stomatopoda of the Albatross by 
Dr. R. Payne Bigelow in 1894, were evidently unknown 
to Dr. Young. Naturally, therefore, he leaves unnoticed 
the species new or old in this or other orders recorded 
by those two writers. Perhaps his attention was too 
much concentrated on older essays, and, as these are 
often much less accessible than modern treatises, such a 
fault would deserve to be leniently regarded. It was, 
indeed, with some eagerness that the present reviewer, 
on first opening the book, turned to the excellent index 
for the name Glypturus. Of this genus Miss Mary J. 
Rathbun last year published a new species from Brazil. 
That is not in the region with which Dr. Young’s work 
is concerned, but the genus was established long ago 
by Stimpson in the Proceedings of the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, vol. i. p. 46, 1866, with repetition in the 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, 
vol, x. p. 120, 1874, fora species “not uncommon among 
the Florida Keys.” Of this Dr. Young has nothing to 
tell us. He mentions, indeed, two species of the same 
family, Callianassa occidentals, Bate, and Callianassa 
major, Say, but he was obviously not in a position to 
inform his readers that Stimpson instituted the genus 
Callichirus to receive Say’s species, and he does not take 
the trouble to tell them that Bate’s species was founded 
on a single leg, which left Bate himself doubtful as to its 
generic position. 

On generic and specific names and lists of synonyms 
there are various opinions, but most naturalists agree 
that quoted names had better be quoted correctly, and 
that an author would do well not only to verify his refer¬ 
ences, but to give others a reasonable chance of verifying 
them after him. Dr. Young’s adhesion to these views 
may be complete in principle, but is made very doubtful 
by his practice. The scope of his work scarcely required 
a “synonymy” for the term Brachyura, still he has 
been pleased to give one. It leads off with the informa¬ 
tion that the word was adopted by 1 Leach, Latreille, 
Dana, Linne, Claus, Haswell, Miers,’ Linne’s name as a 
centrepiece reminding one of those Welsh genealogies 
which are reputed to have Adam halfway down the 
ancestral line. Where and when Linnaeus changed his 
Cancri Brachyuri into Brachyura we are not told, and 
are never likely to be. The synonymy continues in 
separate lines with ‘ Brachyura , H. Milne Edwards,’ 
* Cancri Brachyuri , Lamarck,’ ‘ Klistognatha, Fabricius,’ 
1 Tetrogonostoma ’ bracketed with 1 Trigonostoma, Macleay.’ 
Here again we are not told when it was that Fabricius 
changed the Kleistagnatha of his Supplementum into 
Klistognatha, and as for the implied but ungiven refer¬ 
ence to Smith’s “ Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa,” there is confusion doubly confounded. In that 
work McLeay adopts and uses the term Brachyura in 
common, not only with half a dozen authors, but with half a 
hundred or an indefinite number. He divides the group 
into two tribes, and it is to these he assigns the names 
above quoted, with the difference that he spells the first of 
them correctly asTetragonostoma. In dealing with genera 
and species Dr. Young shows no more ceremony than 
with the higher groups. He attributes Podochela reisei 
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to Stimpson, A. Milne Edwards and Miers, though cer¬ 
tainly the first and last write the specific name riisei , and 
Stimpson says that it ‘ was found at the Island of St. 
Thomas by Mr. A. H. Riise, after which indefatigable 
investigator of West Indian natural history we have 
named the species.’ For the genus Ibacus, Leach, 
Spence Bate’s spelling, Ibaccus,'is adopted, and Leach is 
accused of having written Ibachus. Cardiosoma. carnifex 
is attributed to Herbst, though he died long before the 
species intended was assigned by Latreille to Cardisoma. 
The young German naturalist, von Willemoes Suhm, who 
died on the Challenger expedition, is uniformly referred 
to as Suhn. The Pandalidte are defined without any 
regard to the discovery published by Caullery and by 
Caiman two years ago that the front feet in this family 
had been misdescribed. And, as if all this were not 
enough, the unhappy author re-introduces the name Uca 
una , Marcgrave de Liebstad, without mentioning the year 
1648 as the date of it, and in defiance, or perhaps in 
ignorance, of all the trouble and accurate learning wfith 
which Miss M. J. Rathbun has shown that this typical 
West Indian species ought rightly to be called Ucides 
cordatus (Linn). 

There are some interesting local names given. We are 
told, for example, that Panulirus guttatus is called in 
Barbados the “ Guinea bird lobster.” The pages have 
satisfactory margins. There is room, therefore, for a 
naturalist with leisure, by supplementary notes, correc¬ 
tions and verifications, to give the book a solid value. 

T. R. R. S. 


PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Praktikum des anorganischen Chemikers. Von Dr. Emil 
Knoevenagel. Pp. viii + 332. (Leipzig: Veit and Co., 
1901.) Mk. 7.80. 

HE fact that this book emanates from the Heidelberg 
Laboratory and is dedicated to the memory of the 
great teacher who first gave that laboratory its fame is cal¬ 
culated to enlist the expectant attention of a critic. The 
book purports to be an introduction to inorganic chemistry 
on an experimental basis, and the object is to associate the 
directions for practical work with adequate theoretical 
explanations of the phenomena involved. It is, in fact, a 
blend of preparations, qualitative analyses, quantitative 
experiments and theoretical chemistry. The plan of the 
work as a whole is hardly describable, but some idea of 
its detail may be gathered from the beginning. The 
student is told to weigh out four grammes of caustic soda, 
dissolve it in water and make up to 50 c.c. Then, paren¬ 
thetically, he is asked to calculate the content of caustic 
soda per litre, to express this in gramme molecules and 
to say what is the normality. The student is next told 
the solubility of caustic soda at 15° and 100”, and also in¬ 
formed that the density can be used to measure the con¬ 
centration. The boiling points of solutions of various 
concentrations are given. The solution is now to be 
tested with litmus and turmeric and also to be tasted. 
Caustic soda is affirmed to be a strong base. A piece is 
to be left exposed to the air ; it is said to deliquesce and 
also to absorb carbon dioxide, a property of all strong 
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bases. A piece is to be heated in an ignition tube, when 
t may be seen to melt. We now pass to the heading 
“ Sodium Chloride, NaCl.” Some of the caustic soda 
solution is to be neutralised with hydrochloric acid. 
Sodium chloride is said to be formed and the student is 
to write the equation and to make calculations as to the 
concentration and normality of the HC 1 solution. The 
solution of sodium chloride is evaporated until it crystal¬ 
lises, and the process is also observed under the micro¬ 
scope. The salt is tasted, some put into the flame and 
some treated with sulphuric acid. The next preparation 
is that of hydrochloric acid in quantity. The solution of 
the gas in water is to be examined on the same lines as 
the caustic soda solution. Some dilute acid and then 
some strong acid are to be heated in a test-tube, and the 
student is informed what variations of concentration have 
occurred. Then follows a disquisition on acids, bases 
and salts. 

Space will not permit of further description of the course 
in detail. After the discussion of acids, bases and salts, 
we have the tests for hydrochloric acid ; sulphuric acid 
follows, with remarks on its constitutional formula, its 
action on metals, &c. Nitric acid, hydrogen sulphide, 
carbonic acid, phosphoric acid and boric acid bring us, 
for the time being, to the end of the acids. Then come 
potassium, sodium and ammonium, followed by a discus¬ 
sion of their analytical separation. The rest of the book 
is much on the same plan. It ends with a chapter on 
the modern theory of solution (which is not employed 
in the body of the work) and details of the ordinary 
analytical separation. Tables of reagents, some density 
tables and a map of spectra are added. 

The impression gained on reading through the book is 
that we have to do with a genuine attempt to combine 
accurate practical work with accurate theoretical know¬ 
ledge. There is a great deal of admirable matter that is 
not usually to be found in books on practical chemistry. 
On the other hand, the style of the book is haphazard in 
the extreme and affords an example of logical detail with¬ 
out logical plan. There is also a constant variation of 
level in the instruction. A student who calculates the 
normality of a caustic soda solution and is soon after to 
have his attention briefly drawn to the possible constitu¬ 
tional formulas of sulphuric acid is subjected to the indig¬ 
nity of trying the effect of his soda solution on litmus and 
turmeric paper. Then again, the student is told a great 
many things that be might easily and profitably establish 
by experiment, such as the fact that caustic soda exposed 
to air actually has absorbed carbon dioxide. It is desir¬ 
able, no doubt, that the student of practical chemistry 
should understand the behaviour of concentrated and 
dilute acids on boiling, but the mere statistics of the 
subject are no explanation, and practical work on the 
subject should be linked to the simple generalisations 
that illuminate it. 

It would not be right to dwell further on the weaker 
features of a book which, on the whole, is much more 
rational and luminous than the great majority of works 
on practical chemistry. It must be admitted that the 
task of writing a combined theoretical and practical work 
on chemistry is very difficult, and that Dr. Knoevenagel 
has given us a book that well deserves the attention of 
teachers. A. S. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Central Electrical Stations: their Design , Organisation 
and Management. By C. H. Wordingham. Pp. 
xvi+496, (London: C. Griffin and Co., Ltd., igor.) 
Price 24 j. net. 

We venture to think that few, if any, persons could 
be found better qualified than Mr. Wordingham to 
write a treatise on central electrical stations, and there 
can be no question but that he has carried out his task 
in a very thorough and competent manner in the book 
before us. Whilst endeavouring to deal with practically 
every subject which enters into the organisation or 
management of a central station, the author has wisely 
given prominence to those matters which are not to be 
found already in other books. The central station 
engineer, especially if he have charge of a large gene¬ 
rating station such as are now becoming more and more 
numerous, must be a man of wide experience and attain¬ 
ments, and it would be impossible to compress into one 
volume all the knowledge that he requires in his profes¬ 
sion, quite apart from the consideration that such know¬ 
ledge cannot be obtained from books alone. But whereas 
there is plenty of literature already dealing with the 
separate branches, such as steam engineering, dynamos, 
&c., there was none, until now, dealing thoroughly with 
the subject as a whole. Those who have charge of 
central stations, or those who are ambitious of attaining 
this distinction, will find Mr. Wordingham’s book a very 
valuable guide. 

Centra! station work has for long attracted a large 
number of young engineers, the rapid growth due to the 
spread of electric lighting offering great chances of ad¬ 
vancement. It is true, perhaps, that now, as Mr. Word¬ 
ingham says, the practice is becoming more settled and 
stereotyped and that entry into this branch of the pro¬ 
fession will require a somewhat longer apprenticeship 
than has been usual hitherto ; but this is not likely to 
discourage many, for the prospects for the future are 
even brighter than they were in the past. Large electric 
power schemes and the certain adoption of electric 
traction for tramways and urban railways point to an 
expansion which is sure to be both large and rapid for 
a long time to come. Those who are anxious to take part 
in this development cannot do better than study the 
book before us with care and attention. There is a fair 
amount in the book that is controversial, but this renders 
it none the less valuable ; if the student is not always 
inclined to agree with the author, he will at least be 
benefited by the careful consideration of opinions derived 
from so wide an experience. Some may think, perhaps, 
that the clerical side of the organisation is given an un¬ 
due amount of space ; this is, however, only in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme of the work, seeing that this is 
one of those subjects not to be found in other books. 
Moreover, the student is too prone to think that scientific 
knowledge alone is sufficient to make a successful engineer 
and to underrate the importance of a sound and systematic 
organisation. 

Hints to Travellers. Edited by John Coles. 2 vols. Pp. 
x + 436 and viii + 266. (London : The Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, 1901.) 

This useful work, of which the present issue is the eighth 
edition, has now been divided into two volumes. The 
first is devoted to the various problems of surveying and 
practical astronomy, and important additions have been 
made to the matter brought over from the last edition. 
The new chapters include a considerable expansion of 
the article on surveying, ordinary and photographic, a 
graphic method of predicting the occultation of stars by 
the moon, and an entire set of tables by the aid of 
which, and the Nautical Almanac , the traveller will 
have all the materials for computing the results of his 
| observations. 
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